conditions are favorable and the other nuclear powers can be brought along, substantial reductions beyond the START II levels would further improve security.
A substantial factor limiting the likely scope of reductions is the perceived risk of breakout. Unless the warheads to be retired and other excess warhead stocks are dismantled, and the fissile materials they contain controlled, each party to reductions might fear that another party could rapidly abandon the reductions regime and reconstitute its arsenal.
Despite the uncertain nature of the present Russian political scene, it is difficult to envision a situation in which even an extremely nationalistic future Russian government would choose to repudiate START I and START II once they had entered into force. Moreover, at the levels of highly survivable forces projected for 2003 under START II, even the worst-case breakout scenario on either side would not fundamentally threaten the strategic balance.
Recent agreements, however, do little to reduce the theoretical potential for breakout. Under START I and START II, nearly all of the reductions are to be accomplished simply by removing warheads from launchers that will remain deployed or that will be placed in storage.17 Once the nuclear weapons are removed from their delivery vehicles, there is no requirement to eliminate, control, or even account for them. These accords generally also do not require elimination of retired missiles, and they place few limits on reserve stocks of nondeployed missiles or nuclear weapons.18
Most of START II's large reductions will be achieved by removing warheads from missiles that will remain in service—a process known as "downloading"—and by shifting bombers to conventional missions.19 Thus, in the unlikely event that either side decided to break out of the START II treaty, much of the job could be done simply by: (1) loading warheads back on to downloaded, but still operational, missiles; (2) reorienting bombers from con-
17 The Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (IMF) Treaty went somewhat further, requiring the physical destruction of the missiles to be retired (rather than only their launchers) and covering not only deployed systems but nondeployed systems as well. The goal, in part, was to make the agreement stronger and more complete by eliminating all the limited systems. Even in that case, however, there was no requirement for the dismantlement of any of the retired warheads, a fact that provoked some criticism.
18 The exception is the "heavy" 10-warhead SS-18 intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM), which Russia has agreed to eliminate under START H. All but 90 of the SS-18 silos must also be destroyed, with the remaining 90 modified so that they can launch only much smaller missiles.
19 For example, U.S. C-4 and D-5 submarine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs), which currently carry 8 warheads, could be downloaded to 4, while remaining equipped with a warhead "bus" capable of carrying 8. In the Russian case, 105 of the SS-19 ICBMs could be downloaded from 6 warheads to 1, and the SS-N-20 SLBM will probably either be downloaded from 10 to 6 warheads or be replaced with a new 6-warhead missile. Only in the case of the SS-18s are all missiles and "reentry vehicle platforms" (buses) to be destroyed. See U.S. Senate, Treaty Betuven the United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the Reduction and Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms, Treaty Documents 102-20 and 102-32.
Each side can also remove warheads from a Limited number of bombers and "reorient" the planes to conventional status, without anv mndifirafinn The- T Initwl Static nlanc tn ;nvnirA tw i-,,-™™,™ r™ ;*«. 0^*4^ n^t, and specific nuclear technologies being illegally exported," but he warned that security standards varied considerably at different types of facilities and that problems in this area would soon become "acute." He suggested setting up an International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) group to monitor the illegal nuclear trade. See Vladimir Orlov, "Nuclear Analysis by General Yevstafyev of the Russian Intelligence Service," Moscow Neva's, August 27,1993.
